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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE HOUR OF THE SPANISH WILL’ 


José Ma. de Semprun Gurrea 


No matter how slight the political worth and respon- 
sibility of a Spanish citizen may be, his primary con- 
cern in dealing with the present situation in his coun- 
try and its future should be founded on the wise and 
prudent aphorism of the ancient medical school: “Pri- 
mum non nocere,” “First of all, cause no harm.” 

We should be careful not to write a single werd or 
advance a single proposal which might tend to aggra- 
vate and prolong the terrible evils from which our 
country is suffering. For example, an insidious slo- 
gan is being widely circulated these days. It says, 
“Anything at all, as long as Franco falls!’ But we 
would say, ‘““No! The present regime must go, YES! 
But that it be replaced by anything at all, NO!” 

Our hatred of the present dictatorship is not a per- 
sonal hatred; it is not born of personal spite and re- 
morse, nor of the sectarian spirit of vengeance. It 
is an impersonal political hatred, born exclusively 
of our love of Spain, or of the individuals and region- 
al groups included in this generic name. Precisely 
because of this love we hate that which tramples on 
the freedom, dignity and inalienable rights of the men 
and peoples of Spain. Precisely because of this love 
we hate the present regime, and precisely because 
of this love we would also hate, and should try to 
prevent in so far as we may, any other regime or form 
of government which in replacing the present dis- 
order might pursue or even aggravate its evils. 

Dutifully inspired by love for our country we 
should endeavor through decent and civic means to 
achieve the downfall of the present regime; but, sim- 
ultaneously and with equal zeal, we should prepare 
and construct the new order—of freedom, justice, dig- 
nity and civic-mindedness—which should replace the 
present disorder. 

To be more concrete I would say that, politically 
speaking, I conceive of this new order primarily and 
above all as a promotion or development of the princi- 
ples and efficacies of FREEDOM. . . . Almost invari- 
ably in the great political crises, and in a positive and 





* A rough translation of the untranslatable Spanish 
word “gana.” ““Tener gana de” means “to want to,” 
but there is no literal translation of the noun “gana.” 
Keyserling has written extensively on this word. 
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unequivocal way in the present prolonged crisis of 
Spanish public life, that which is truly in crisis is 
freedom. In our case everything reduces itself to this. 
(Naturally we are speaking of Freedom, not of “the 
crimes that are committed in its name.” ) Freedom is 
what the Spanish University students, and the intel- 
‘ectuals who sympathize with them, demand. Free- 
dom is what the regional groups (Basques and Catal- 
ans) demand whose cultures, languages and legiti- 
mate rights have been clumsily, barbarously trampled 
upon. Freedom in mutual respect (and freedom with- 
out respect is not a true freedom) would create the 
sufficient substratum and atmosphere indispensable 
to religious peace. The disasters of the bankrupt 
Spanish economy are largely due to the assaults on 
freedom committed by an arbitrary and incompetent 
governmental interventionism, and that arbitrariness 
which is so disruptive a factor in economic matters 
leads in its turn to a loss of freedom which is re- 
flected in extra-economic areas. Free labor unions 
are what the proletarian classes demand. A justified 
longing for freedom pulsates deeply within the social 
problem, and the gradual solution of this problem by 
a more equitable and proportionate distribution of 
every type of consumers’ goods would serve to insure 
an ever greater freedom in general. 

No freedom is possible when immense riches and 
economic potentialities are concentrated in a minority 
while the majority lives in penury when not in the 
blackest poverty. . . . It has been said that “One does 
not live to eat; one eats to live.” So to let the people 
eat is to create a fear that they might live; that 
they might live as human beings, not as cattle being 
fattened; that they might live with sufficient means 
to be free. 

This development of freedom is both the assump- 
tion and the objective of civism. In this order. of 
civism or civility, some more precise proposals come 
to mind: 

A) A radical and general reform of education will 
be needed for the civic future of Spain. The State 
will have to guarantee two things: first, that ALL 
Spaniards, from childhood on, have access to ALL 
forms and categories of education, without distinction 
based on sex, social or economic background, or re- 
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ligious or political convictions, but solely for the 
unique and decisive factor of being Spaniards. Second- 
ly (and this is highly important for the civic future 
of Spain) that, with all possible care, tact, flex- 
ibility, understanding, and through absolutely ob- 
jective procedures, out of the immense, initially in- 
discriminate student mass, individual talents and 
capacities will be successively discerned in such a 
way that only the student who has a special calling, 
a manifest preference and proven capacity will attain 
the final graduate courses. In general the honest prin- 
ciple of the Greek painter should be the rule: “Cobb- 
ler, stick to your last. . . .” 

B) Spanish civism would also gain enormously if 
(at last!) the military men should determine never 
to enter into the civic, political life of the country 
in their capacity as military men. I wish to make it 
quite clear that I am not anti-military. I might al- 
most say the opposite. I wish that the military would 
be . . . military. Could there be anything more mili- 
taristic than that? But what I, along with many mil- 
lions of Spaniards including irreproachable military 
men of every branch of the armed services, would 
like to see avoided is that the military man in uniform 
and in military collectivity intervenes in the political 
life of the country. Mr. So-and-so, who is a general 
or a colonel or a lieutenant, can and should be as 
active in politics as he wishes, but always as a citizen 
without uniform and not in military formation. No 
more regiments of Vicalvaro or Sargeants of La 
Granja or other pranks of that nature. THE WORD 
“PRONUNCIAMIENTO” ~~‘ (Spanish = Military 
Coup) IS THE FIRST WORD THAT SHOULD 
NEVER BE PRONOUNCED IN SPAIN: this is 
the primary requirement for her civic future. And as 
some of us are so poor that we no longer have any- 
thing to offer our country but our free and unencum- 
bered opinion, I now wish to state, dislike it who 
may, that I do not want a new regime, not even a 
Republican one (and that is my ideal) that is 
brought in by the Army. 

A Spanish Republic brought by the Army can just 
as well be taken away by the Army. Let the Army 
stick to its own high mission. Let its generals and of- 
ficers be as political as they like, as long as they are 
acting as private citizens. Let them be deputies, if 
they can get the votes (and there are many to whom 
I would gladly give mine), or cabinet ministers, even 
presidents; but as citizens and . . . without arms. The 
pacific (and unarmed) citizens can hardly be ex- 
pected to hold conversations with other “citizens” 
who are armed to the teeth. 
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C) So, Army and military men, YES; but NOT 
MILITARISM, nor CLERICALISM, nor LEGAL- 
ISM, nor LABORISM .... nor any other “ism,” 
lest it be CIVISM, which we so badly need. 

Let us then proceed to another aspect of our near 
future. How do we conceive of this future, econ- 
omically speaking?. . . . A hazardous question! It 
would perhaps be easy to draw an “ideal economy” 
out of one’s head and exhibit it joyously as one might 
exhibit a futuristic painting created in one night of 
genial inspiration with no regard to any impulses 
other than those of one’s own phantasies. I do not 
know if anything worth while has ever been created 
this way in painting, but certainly not in economy. 

A people, a government, can honestly and legiti- 
mately alter its political orientation within a few 
months, a few days even. New trends in international 
policy may be embarked upon within a few hours. 
But if thirty million Spaniards were to start today 
with the best will in the world to construct a flourish- 
ing national economy, they could not achieve it in 
many months, perhaps not in many years. He who 
tells the Spanish people otherwise is lying like a 
knave. 

In economics one has to count on many realities, 
above all on the present reality. The Spanish econ- 
omy never was very buoyant, that is the truth. But 
within the last twenty years that which we could in- 
correctly call the Spanish economy has become a 
wasteland; it is like a not very fertile cultivated field 
where herds of wild boars have broken in. 

The first thing that should be said about the 
economic situation to which the “saviours” have 
brought us after three years of war and twenty of 
dictatorship is the following: What characterizes the 
Spanish economy is that it does not exist... . Worthy 
economists have existed and still exist, but there are 
no schools or laboratories in economy. Valuable 
studies have been made both within Spain and 
abroad; one can even point to local economies within 
Spain that might be flourishing in other climates 

. . but properly speaking there is no national 
economy, nor is there a totality of complementary 
local economies duly coordinated in a positive and 
systematic combination of efforts, initiatives and 
plans that could redound to the benefit of all. 

As under any totalitarian regime, there is only a 
burdensome state interventionism which is arbitrary 
and inefficient and which is becoming intolerable to 
everyone. There is a pullulation of activities strongly 
tainted by egoism and lack of social sense, and a sys- 
tem of motivations which is completely insensitive to 
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all that is not immediate personal gain. There are 
the inevitable illicit tricks and maneuverings, and 
the search for economic advantages in the innumer- 
able agencies established by the insidious bureau- 
cracy of the regime with the resulting climate of ad- 
ministrative corruption. . And, as an overall 
picture, there is a minority living in opulence and an 
immense majority of the needy, sinking ever deeper 
into abject misery. 

This is the reality of the circumstances which, 
aggravating the other bitter geophysical realities that 
have been endemic in our long economic history, to- 
day oppressively condition our economic future, au- 
guring titanic difficulties. So in this economic order 
of things the drama of Spain lies in the fact that, all 
of these almost paralyzing problems being certain, 
and having therefore to count on them and start off 
with them, it is equally certain that it is we Spaniards, 
all of us and essentially only us (counting on even- 
tual foreign aid which should be negotiated for and 
obtained with as much dignity as cautious technical 
and political discernment), the governors and the 
governed, labor and management, skilled and non- 
skilled workers, etc., etc., who, conditioned by these 
terrible economic realities, will have to be the ones 
to overcome them and to create the future economic 
situation. And then perhaps the future generations 
may enjoy a certain amount of well-being which is 
indispensable for the development of high moral and 
cultural values, and which our unfortunate genera- 
tion did not know how to achieve, squandering its 
wealth and energies in monstrous fratricidal and de- 
structive strife. 

There is no such thing as a “national economy” 
which develops impersonally, independent of all our 
concepts and efforts. Nor does there exist the magic 
wand that can cure this economy, draw it out of its 
lethargy and put it on its feet, all in the blink of an 
eye. Nor, on the other hand, is there an economic 
fatalism, condemning us to irremediable poverty, to a 
poverty which only the most artful and inhuman can 
surmount. 

There can be no doubt but that there are over- 
powering economic realities which we are obliged to 
keep very much in mind and which impede our pro- 
gress; but we can overcome them through the com- 
mon efforts of our minds, our labor and our gen- 
erosity. These conditioning realities do exist, but, 
along with them there exists another reality which 
can react against them, profitably changing them 
and producing the optimum fruits of a common and 
progressive wealth. This reality is the supreme reality 
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of our intelligent, free being. It is not true that man 
is imprisoned in an inexorable web of “economic 
laws,” always the same, always immutable. Even in 
the physical order of things serious reservations have 
been made about the determinist concept. In the hu- 
man order, without denying influences that are at 
times decisive, the principle of the intelligent free will 
rules and is what counts. It cannot perform miracles 
but with perseverance it can impose itself, for, as in 
any other order of things, the classic saying “Labor 
improba, omnia vincit” holds true here as well. 
Everything in the universe depends on the in- 
telligent will: on the divine will, and, in a doubtlessly 
more limited sphere, on the human will. Far from 
man’s being the passive instrument of constricting 
forces, the truth in innumerable social cases and situa- 
tions is just the reverse: our voluntary passivity, our 
neglect, our letting things go on as they are, our not 
wishing to do them (which is a way of wishing that 
they not be done at all) constitute the true causes of 
many unfortunate occurrences. Similarly is it false 
that the only motivation which in fact impels econ- 
omy, and which by rights should impel man (that 
species of mechanical doll or “robot” which is the 
“homo aeconomicus” of the inhuman and unreal 
abstraction forged by the classic school for its dis- 
putable speculative convenience) is the desire for 
lucre and profit. Today it is a well-known fact that 
even in the economic terrain many businessmen blend 
other motives with the legitimate motivation of a de- 
corous profit, motives such as patriotism, a desire 
to increase productivity for the general welfare, a de- 
sire for glory similar to that of the politician or artist, 
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etc. And others (or the same ones) choose to reduce 
their share in profits in order to dedicate a portion of 
them to the general welfare, cultural projects, etc. 

So if some businessmen choose to do some of 
these things, then why do others, or their erudite 
economists, come to us with the tale that all inter- 
ference with the spirit of gain, all imposition or mere 
recommendation with respect to a more equitable 
distribution of wealth, would demolish the sacrosanct 
national economy? What does a national economy 
that permits a few hundred thousand to live sump- 
tuously, two or three million adequately, and all the 
rest in extreme poverty, matter to thirty million 
citizens? 

Economic technique is at the service of politics, 
and politics is at the service of the nation . . . which 
is not an abstract matter, nor a limited group of big 
businessmen, but thirty million citizens who need to 
have enough to eat every day, and a clean room, and 
a suit that is not in tatters, and a few free hours in 
which to love, read, play, dream. . . . To live a little! 
. . . For the economist, the politico-technician, there 
is your economy, and those are “your father, your 
mother and your brothers and sisters,” as Christ said 
one day, pointing to the poor of Israel. 

Seen in this way the economic labor presents it- 
self as the most urgent and absorbing labor for the 
Spanish future, since it is the instrument, today 
broken into fragments, which we must put together 
again, piece by piece, so that all other objectives may 
be duly attained. 

* & # 

In referring to the political-religious problems I will 
try to be very succinct so as not to further embroil 
a question which is already too embroiled. In Spain 
there is a clericalism which oppresses the State and 
the citizen, and a Caesar-Papism with which the 
public power oppresses the clergy and the Catholic 
people, using them as instrumentum regni. To end 
civically with all of this it would suffice to: 

1) Establish in law and practice the full pacific 
freedom of all individual and collective religious po- 
sitions, public and private, with due reciprocal re- 
spect. 

2) To urgently establish relations with the Catho- 
lic Church leading toward a Concordat (Not the 
present one, naturally!); a Concordat wherein that 
which is God’s is rendered unto God and that which 
is Caesar’s is rendered unto Caesar, and in which 
the concording parties define and defend the respec- 
tive spheres of their respective and full sovereignties. 
Agreements between the civic power and the other 
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religious confessions could also be formulated when 
the number of their followers warrant more precise 
stipulations than those of the simple religious free- 
doms recognized in the constitutional laws. 

3) The public authorities, religious and political 
leaders and, in general, all persons of moral and cul- 
tural authority, should endeavor to create a spirit of 
reciprocal tolerance; they should try to get it into 
the head of one and all that if it is to be politically 
and legally permissible to disagree with the priests, 
then it is, on the other hand, an indisputable bestial- 
ity to burn down a convent or to massacre monks; 
and, reciprocally, if one is legally permitted to openly 
differ with masons or “radicals” or “Marxists,” it is 
at the same time another bestiality to beat them to 
death or to persecute them as though they were wild 
animals. I will summarize my humble but firm con- 
viction on this subject (formed during many years 
of experience and reflection) by saying that in this 
question of religious tolerance Spain will be a livable 
country on the day, and only on the day, when So- 
cialist and Anarcho-syndicalist youths, hearing that 
some bedeviled individuals are burning a church or 
assaulting a convent, will unhesitatingly present them- 
selves on the premises and disperse the aggressors, 
while on the other hand Catholic and conservative 
youths will be capable of reacting in the same way 
towards those who have gone to attack a masonic 
lodge, free labor union headquarters or a Protestant 
Chapel. 

x & # 
Having heard the institutional problem discussed 
since I was a child, I say unhesitatingly that the pre- 
ferable form of government is the Republic. I do 
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not know how to say this without arousing the mon- 
archists, among whom there are distinguished and 
praiseworthy patriots, whose talents and services will 
be of the greatest value in a future democratic Spain. 
But it is not a matter of mere hard-headedness on 
my part. (I did not invent the Republic: Plato spoke 
of it; the Romans established it centuries before 
Christ and Tito Livio referred to it as “Freedom” 
in comparison to the preceding monarchic period. ) 

With the necessary conciseness, I submit to my 
Spanish brethren in this crucial hour of possible defi- 
nitive decisions, the following alternative: Do we re- 
nounce democracy and freedom? Or do we decide in 
their favor? If we renounce them, then . . . Long 
live the Caudillos! Long live all dictatorships! But if, 
as one would hope, we elect freedom and democracy, 
then why should we not select precisely that form of 
government which is no more than the expression, or 
institutional transposition, of freedom and democracy? 
The Republic is neither more nor less than the “Res 
publica” made into law. The true Republic is for 
all; it is made and maintained for all. If there were 
Republicans with the intention of monopolizing the 
Republic, then it is in the hands of all to prevent this; 
the Republic is not a closed preserve. 

On the other hand, the future Republic need not 
be a carbon copy of the Republic and constitution 
of such and such a date. After the liberation France 
restored the Republic, with De Gaulle at its head, 
but it was necessary to formulate TWO constitutions, 
and to submit them to ‘TWO successive referendums, 
before adopting a definitive charter. 
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A monarchy would either be absolute (in more or 
less dissimulated form) and would remain beyond all 
democratic perspectives, or it would be constitutional 
and democratic. But in such a case there would be 
the “res publica,” the liberal democracy, and in ad- 
dition there would be an institutional superstructure 
(dynasty, court, palace institutions, privileges of ir- 
responsibility, etc.) which would inevitably becloud 
and impede the pure and genuine figure of national 
democracy. At best a constitutional monarchy (which 
is more than problematic in Spain) would be good 
because it would resemble a Republic, as is so often 
said of certain monarchies. So then why not pro- 
ceed directly, though the process might require suc- 
cessive historical stages, to the constitutional Republic 
—now that we are still in time, now that we still 
may? What myth, what error, what deceit, what 
stupid fear—so un-Spanish—prevents us from doing 
this? 

The hour of the Spanish will. . . . But a historic 
hour does not have sixty minutes. Nor sixty years. 
And the will that is peculiarly Spanish, worthy of 
Spaniards, need not be a momentary whim, nor 
the explosion of an exploitable but blind fury. As is 
the will for any good law, the will of this crucial hour 
must be an impulsive natural desire which takes 
over and makes its own; a will clarified by reason. 

All that we must do, and which we all can do, 
(that is our fervent hope) is to facilitate the emer- 
gence and prolonged effectiveness of this Spanish 
will. It would be wrong and inhuman for it to re- 
main repressed much longer. 








TALKS WITH YOUNG 
SPANISH EMIGRANTS 


N. Molins Fabrega 


The problem of Spain involves unknown quantities 
which cannot easily be fathomed without direct con- 
tact with the Spaniards in Spain. Probably the most 
important of these unknown quantities concerns the 
true attitude of the Spaniards themselves with respect 
to the regime. This is of particular interest to us 
Spanish refugees living in the Americas, who are 
those most geographically separated from their own 
country. 

The chance of a trip to Venezuela and a long stay 
in that country have given us an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the most general reactions of the 
Spaniards of Spain, for today Venezuela is the Latin 
American country receiving the largest number of 
Spanish emigrants who give up their austere life in 
their homeland to remake their lives in countries of- 
fering greater economic security. 

The one characteristic common to all of the 
Spanish emigrants to Venezuela is dissatisfaction 
with the Franco regime. We could not find one single 
person who favored it, not even among the priests 
ard monks, of whom not a few have settled in that 
country. 

The Spanish emigration in Venezuela is primarily 
composed of farmers from the Canary Islands and 
from the northern and north-eastern regions of Spain. 
Next come a considerable number of laborers and in- 
tellectuals from the larger cities, especially Madrid 
and the cities of Andalusia. Few come from Cata- 
lonia, although today the Catalans are emigrating as 
they never have before, which in itself is symptomatic. 

All with whom we spoke were unanimous on one 
point: life in Spain is unbearable on every level; 
even the clergy agreed with this, for the most part. 

But what was most interesting to us were the re- 
actions of the younger people who have received no 
education other than that provided by the regime. 
We had an opportunity to live for about two weeks 





N. MOLINS FABREGA, Spanish author and ar- 
cheologist, has published many studies of Pre-Colum- 
bian and Post-Columbian civilizations in Latin Amer- 
ica. They include: Codice mendocino (The Mendoza 
Code), La Economia de Tenochtitlan and Los Tri- 
bunales de la Inquisicidn en la Nueva Espafia. He 
resides in Mexico. 
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with a representative group of these younger Span- 
iards: farmers, laborers and students, traveling as 
emigrants on board a Spanish ship in the Caribbean 
and Gulf of Mexico. All were between 17 and 24 
years of age. 

One might have expected that the one-sided and 
hermetically sealed education that they had received 
would have at least ingrained in them a certain re- 
spect for the regime and its outstanding personalities, 
but nothing of the sort. Among the thirty to forty 
youths who composed this group not one had the 
slightest love of Falangism. A very few, three or 
four perhaps, held that the Generalissimo was a good 
man and that the sins of the regime should be blamed 
rather on the top ranking military and ecclesiastical 
authorities who surround him and who profit by the 
depredations with which the Falange victimizes the 
Spanish people. 

Where their peculiar education had left its mark 
was in their concept of Spain’s recent history. A 
veritable abyss has been created between the Spain 
of today and that of before the Civil War, especially 
with respect to the years of the Republic and its 
leaders. In reality this negative attitude with respect 
to the men of the Republic and the Republic itself 
was reflected in them as a resentment. 

From listening to their parents and elders they 
had come to the conclusion that one lived better in 
the Spain prior to the Republic, even during it, and 
that the country had been slowly but surely prog- 
ressing, while on the other hand it had been their lot 
to be born and brought up in a hungry Spain which 
seemed to be going backwards, bereft of hope for the 
future, all because of the men who did not know how 
to hang on to the “happy” Spain that they have 
heard about. 

The logical consequence of the comparison be- 
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tween the Spain that was and the Spain that they 
themselves have known creates in them a resentment 
toward those whom the regime’s propaganda pre- 
sents as having been responsible for the Civil War. 
Hence the youth have no confidence in anyone but 
themselves and their own general ideas concerning 
the grave problem of Spain’s political future are ex- 
pressed in terms different from those of their own 
elders, and are even more at variance with those of 
the traditional and declared enemies of the regime. 

These younger generations do not seem inclined 
toward reconciliation, as do the majority of adults 
who went through the Civil War. In their youthful 
longings and enthusiasms they see Spain as divided 
into two decidedly hostile and irreconcilable sec- 
tions. On the one side they place the supporters and 
vested interests of the regime, on the other all the 
people who suffer from hunger and lack of liberty. 
Among the former are the Falange, the clergy, high 
ranking military officers and police, against all of 
whom the youth believes that one must struggle 
without respite, as only in that way can the power 
which they support and with which they have 
abused the people for so many years be overthrown. 

Their heroes are not to be found among the old 
political leaders of the Republic or Monarchy; they 
are rather among the personages of the regime itself 
who have revealed themselves in recent times, more 
or less publicly, as opposed to its formulas and con- 
tinuity. In reality what most concerns the mass of 
the Spanish people of today is not so much the 
problem of liberty as, quite simply, the problem of 
bread, which they have lacked as long as they can 
remember. To them the concept of liberty is an il- 
lusion. That is why there is reason to fear that with 
the fall of the Franco regime, as in Italy after Mus- 
solini, it could be the communists who would inherit 
a good many members of the new generation. Their 
minds have been prepared for this by the Falangist 
system. 

Abetting this danger is the opinion which they 
have formed of the North American democracy 
which they see giving aid to the Franco regime. The 
admiration which Spain’s youth feels for the United 
States is without parallel, yet this admiration has 
suffered serious reverses from the collective accusa- 
tion that it is thanks to the American government 
that Franco has remained in power since the end of 
the war. They also accuse the American government 
of self-centeredness in permitting Franco to convert 
Spain into a potential battlefield of a possible atomic 
war. 
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Due to non-information or misinformation, which 
was not remedied by those who should have made it 
their business to do so, Spanish youth pins certain 
hopes on the U.S.S.R., the country which they con- 
sider the most active enemy of the regime which op- 
presses them and condemns them to chronic hunger. 
But this does not mean that they are communists. We 
did not encounter one single communist among all 
of those with whom we spoke, either in Venezuela or 
on board the Spanish ship. 

Another curious contradiction revealed by these 
new generations relates to their attitude toward the 
Church. They sense a great aversion to the clergy, 
whom they accuse of supporting the regime and of 
profiting from it for material rather than spiritual 
gains, and of unrestrained meddling in the civil life 
of the Spanish people. Yet we had opportunity to ob- 
serve that the majority, almost the totality, attended 
religious services without any pressure having been 
put on them, as happens only too frequently in Spain. 
Evidently their aversion toward the Catholic clergy 
of Spain has not led them to irreligiousness. 

These reactions that we have noted among these 
representatives of the new generations of Spain 
should serve as an alert to all who are interested in 
finding a solution to the untenable situation of Franco 
Spain. 

Expatriated Spaniards should multiply their ef- 
forts to instruct the youth of Spain in the true history 
of their country prior to Francoism, especially re- 
garding the realities of the Civil War. The demo- 
cracies, especially America, should give some thought 
to the spiritual chaos which their aid to Franco pre- 
cipitates among the Spanish youth of today, and real- 
ize that in this youthful mentality such aid only bene- 
fits communism and the U.S.S.R. 

The Spanish refugees should realize that their 
long exile and sparse relations with the new genera- 
tions, who have not been able to develop in accord- 
ance with the evolution of the outside world, fatally 
separates the one side from the other. 

Had a good labor of information been undertaken 
during the years of exile, it would not have avoided 
all the errors of the Falangist education, but it 
would at least have served to crystalize orienting 
elites among the youth in Spain, who would serve 
as a positive reserve for the transition which will 
take place. 

There still is time to make up for this neglect. 
Failure to do so would be a grave error of omission 
which would increase the danger of chaos in Spain 
on the fall of the present regime. 








A LETTER FROM SPAIN 


Madrid, June, 1957 


General Franco’s police have arrested thirty outstand- 
ing men whom I would describe, politically speaking, 
as moderate liberals. I do not know if this report will 
reach you in time to be included in the June [bérica, 
but the timing doesn’t really matter. It can just as 
well be published in July, because unfortunately in our 
poor Spain of today the arrest of liberals is a daily 
occurrence. 

This time it was the turn of a group of monarchists 
and Republicans accused by the Franco police of having 
held clandestine meetings and “of having been in con- 
tact with important communist exile groups in France 
in order to plan subversive measures against the re- 
gime.” 

In view of the accusations of communism circulated 
by Franco’s special services and officials against [bérica, 
you yourself know from experience the meaning of 
this useful word in Francoist phraseology. To the re- 
gime from which Spain is suffering today everything 
is “communist” that is not in complete agreement with 
it. According to this line of thought at least twenty 
million of Spain’s twenty-eight million inhabitants must 
be communists. The five hundred thousand Spaniards 
who left their homeland after the Civil War and those 
others who have managed to leave Spain since then 
rather than die of asphyxiation or hunger in those 
prisons that are the Spanish cities, are so many more 
“communists.” These may not return to their country 
and walk in peace on the Spanish streets where, on the 
other hand, the Soviet delegates to international con- 
gresses may freely wander at will. Recently some of 
these Soviet delegates even proposed to their comrades 
a motion of gratitude to the Franco government “for 
the amiable hospitality with which it had treated them 
during their stay in Spain.” 

Franco sends Red Cross Commissions to Russia head- 
ed by Luis de la Serna, a brother of Victor de la Serna 
who is called “Von Serna” in Madrid intellectual cir- 
cles for having placed the newspaper Informaciones at 
the service of the German Embassy in Madrid during 
the last World War. Franco orders the Madrid news- 
papers to publish reports from their correspondents in 
Moscow praising the Soviet regime, or interviews with 
Molotov eulogizing Franco’s regime; but none of this 
keeps the Caudillo from posing as the first Caudillo of 
Anti-Communism. 

Among the thirty persons arrested (so far) for “hav- 
ing participated,” according to the Madrid police com- 
muniqué, “in a meeting in Paris in commemoration 
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of the 26th anniversary of the Spanish Republic,” are 
the professor of Political Economics of the University of 
Salamanca, Sr. Tierno Galvan; Francisco Herrera Oria, 
brother of the Bishop of Malaga; the monarchist Javier 
Satristegui; the wealthy Basque ship owner Sr. Men- 
chaca Careaga and the leader of the clandestine Span- 
ish Christian Democrat movement, Antonio Menchaca. 
Gil Robles, leader of right wing Catholics since before 
the Civil War and grey eminence of the Pretender, 
Don Juan, during the former’s exile in Lisbon, has 
been asked to leave Spain. And the poet Dionisio 
Ridruejo, a founder of the Falange, a volunteer in the 
Blue Division that fought for Hitler against com- 
munism, is also in prison. These are the men accused 
of consorting with “Spanish communist elemenis in 
exile.” 

For some time now a strong current has been im- 
pelling the majority of Spaniards, especially the young- 
er ones, toward dialogue and mutual understanding. 
While the regime tries to enlarge the gap opened in 
Spain by the Civil War, keeping up the annual “Vic- 
tory Parade” so that no one may forget that about 
twenty years ago one part of Spain, helped by Moors, 
Germans and _ Italians, conquered another part of 
Spain, the younger people, who were not in the war, 
are endeavoring to fill that gap, to search for a path 
of common progress for Spain, to erase the line that 
separates “good Spaniards” from “bad Spaniards.” 
These young people want to know the truth, to re- 
move the layer of twenty years of official lies, to 
separate themselves from a generation of hate and to 
recognize their errors if in their first youth they were 
in the rank and file of the “Saviours of Spain and of 
Western Civilization.” The Hive by the young novel- 
ist Camilo José Cela, who was born in 1916, and 
Juegos de Manos (Sleight of Hand) by Goytisolo, born 
in 1932, which has just been translated into French, 
as well as the demonstrations of homage to Ortega y 
Gasset by the young University students before his 
tomb or in the streets of Madrid, Barcelona and Seville 
in February, a year ago, are all good examples of this 
climate of reconciliation among Spaniards. And so is 
the arrest of Dionisio Ridruejo. 

As I said previously Dionisio Ridruejo was an original 
member or “Old Shirt” of the Spanish Falange, 
constantly at the side of its founder, José Antonio Pri- 
mo de Rivera (son of the dictator) from the first 
moment on. During the Civil War Ridruejo was Di- 
rector General of Propaganda in the Franco Zone. La- 
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NEW BOOKS ON SPAIN: 


PAGAN SPAIN. By Richard Wright. Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1957. $4.00. 

KINGS WITHOUT CASTLES. By Lucy Herndon 
Crockett. Rand McNally, 1957. $3.75. 


Reviewed by 
Mildred Adams 


Spain, like love or St. Paul writing to the Corinthians, 
still keeps the quality of being all things to all men. 
To the Negro, Richard Wright, it is pagan and cruel 
and strange, to Virginia-born Lucy Crockett it is 
compelling and devious, a country of people who 
look poor, yet speak their minds with the inde- 
pendence of the rich, who make Americans seem 
naive and blundering. So different are the observa- 
tions and interpretations of these two that one might 
wonder whether they went to the same places or 
whether there are two Spains. 

The answer, of course, is that Spain, particularly 
since the Civil War has become a mirror that gives 
back the face of the man who looks at it. What 
Richard Wright saw was the reflection of Richard 
Wright—an American Negro poet driving his own 
car, piercing the Pyrenees to find his image in a land 
that, having known Moorish conquerors, shows little 
overt consciousness of a man’s color. Yet because he 
was conscious of the color of his own skin, and of 
the difficulties it had made for him at home, he did 
not seek out the poets of Spain but stayed below 
the economic and intellectual level where his own 
gifts might otherwise have led him. He made errors 
of fact that could have been checked. He talked with 
the workers, the exploited, the crowds, and got from 
them impressions that were mainly true in their par- 
ticularity but out of proportion in the general. Only 
when caught up in the panoply and excitement of the 
bull ring did he forget himself and become purely the 
writer. There his gifts took hold, and his chapters 
on the bull fight make Hemmingway seem mannered 
and almost unreal. 

And Lucy Crockett? An army officer’s daughter 
who appears to write travel books for a living, clever 
at drawing, conscious of her own Virginian pride of 
place, not in the least shy about asking questions of 
anybody, or about disputing with them if she disa- 
grees with the answers they give. Lucy Crockett is an 
irritating woman, but it must be admitted that she 
is probably a fair sample of the average American 
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female tourist to Spain, with strong prejudices and 
a habit of taking refuge in clichés of thought as 
well as of language. Confronted with an old and 
complex civilization for which she had few tools of 
understanding, she fell back on common sense and 
a concern for American interests. Like many another 
of her kind, she felt alternately flattered and defeated 
in Spain, but she never gave up her search for the 
key to those very different Spanish ways. 

Of the two books, Pagan Spain has the greater 
literary value, but Kings without Castles, for all its 
banalities, is the guidebook that the average Ameri- 
can will prefer. Miss Crockett asks the questions 
many of them will ask, and because she had some 
Spanish she understood and noted down the answers. 
She does not, however, resolve the deeper questions 
which haunt that troubled land. 

Neither does Richard Wright, nor General Franco, 
nor other experts in or out of Spain. Some of the 
questions are too deep even to be framed, and the 
most careful answers can be only tentative efforts 
to pierce the future. They are beyond the scope of 
these books. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


ter he fought as a volunteer in the Blue Division which 
Franco sent to Russia to fight for Hitler. He has pub- 
lished fifteen volumes of poetry, drama and essays; he 
has been Roman correspondent for the Falange news- 
paper Arriba, and he is considered one of the most 
outstanding poets of Spain today. He has been im- 
prisoned five or six times already, and, if we are to 
believe the magazine Bohemia of Havana, “On vari- 
ous occasions he has been almost killed in one of those 
‘accidents’ in which the regime seems to be so adroit.” 
Ridruejo assures us that he has found his “Road to 
Damascus” in firmly opposing Francoism. When one 
takes into consideration the risks that he has taken and 
the unpleasantnesses that he has undergone as a result 
of his position one has to believe in him. His recent 
statements made to a foreign correspondent* are cur- 
ious and interesting; once again, for the sixth or sev- 
enth time, he is back in prison. Before long we will read 
his name in the list of “Spanish communists, enemies 

of Spain and of Western civilization.” 

A cordial greeting, my dear editor, from 

ANGEL VALVERDE GALVEZ 


* Bohemia, Havana. See Ibérica, Vol. 5, No. 5, May, 1957. 
News supplement. 
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Editorial 


THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE REPRESSION 


The recent wave of arrests in Spain is not in the 
same category as are the other sporadic round-ups of 
persons whom the official organs automatically de- 
scribe as “communist agitators,” regardless of the 
fact that as a rule the victims are merely guilty of 
belonging to democratic organizations, or of being 
anti-totalitarian democrats with no political affilia- 
tions whatsoever. 

No, today even the Franco government could not 
be so brazen as to describe its latest victims as “‘com- 
munists,” for each of them represents a very clear- 
cut political orientation. 

For instance, among those imprisoned we have 
Don Francisco Oria, brother of the Bishop of Ma- 
laga and a man who is well known as a member 
of “Catholic Action” and as a friend of the Chris- 
tian Democrats. Then we have an aristocrat, Don 
Manuel Satristegui, son of the monarchist Baron de 
Satristegui (in Spain Catholic Action and Christian 
Democrats maintain cordial relations with the monar- 
chists), along with Don Antonio Menchaca, a mo- 
narchist naval officer, and others of moderately lib- 
eral views such as Sr. Argumosa, the Basque shipping 
magnate Sr. Menchaca Careaga, etc. 

Various interpretations have been expounded as 
to the significance of these imprisonments; some be- 
lieve that inasmuch as Catholic Action and Christian 
Democrats alike are frowned upon by the powerful 
Opus Dei, even regarded as its adversaries, the 
latter organization instigated these arrests. Others 
believe that the government quite simply chose to 
make this defiant gesture as a form of warning to 
all of the Catholics who are gradually withdrawing 
their allegiance to the regime. 

We are not unaware of the appetites of Opus Dei 
and of its sense of rivalry with any group which 
might signify a more liberal Catholic tendency, as do 
the Christian Democrats, but we must point out to 
those who blame these arrests on Opus Dei that 
along with monarchists and members of Catholic 
Action, Republicans, democrats and other liberals 
have also been arrested. We have known that during 
the past three months the secret police have been 
more assiduous than ever, even resorting to simulated 
burglaries in the homes of suspect individuals in 
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their zealous search for incriminating documents. 

So, in considering these singular manifestations of 
repression in Spain we should at the same time con- 
sider other, parallel, developments which, in our 
opinion, are closely related to this wave of arrests. 

In March of this year the democratic organizations 
of the interior of Spain sent a nine-point statement 
to the representatives of the political and labor or- 
ganizations in exile, for their consideration and in- 
viting their comments. This document, of which the 
most important paragraphs are reproduced on the 
back page of this month’s edition, poses three pos- 
sible solutions for the liquidation of the Franco 
regime. 

The organizations in exile responded unanimously 
to this document, submitting their reasoned views 
as to their points of disagreement, and giving their 
support to the first of the three possible solutions as 
proposed in the document by the groups of the 
interior. 

The significance of the repression is clear. A po- 
litical solution to the problem of Spain’s future has 
been proposed by the Spaniards of the interior, and 
this proposal has been accepted by representatives of 
the Republican organizations in exile. A fundamental 
point of agreement has been established as a basis 
for joint action in the future. 

This agreement was signed in March, but its con- 
tents were not made public until the middle of May 
(only outside of Spain, of course). The arrests of 
democrats and liberals in Spain have coincided with 
the publication abroad of the contents of these 
agreements. 

And here, in support of this interpretation, is the 
communiqué of the Direccién General de Seguridad 
of Madrid concerning these arrests, which states, in 
its last paragraph: 

“These activities (of the arrested persons) were 
reported by El Socialista and other publications of 
would-be syndical political parties in exile, who pub- 
lished a joint statement in April (Note: the El So- 
cialista published the statement on May 16) enu- 
merating the points on which agreement had been 
reached for the provocation of the downfall of our 
regime and its succession.” 

Basically, the new repression has but one objec- 
tive: to prevent the reconciliation of the Spaniards. 
But it is too late for that. The movement toward the 
free and democratic Spain of the future is already 
on its way, with a firm foundation based on the ties 
that have now been established between the Span- 
iards in Spain and the Spaniards in exile. 
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WHO IS RUNNING THINGS HERE? 


I heard this story yesterday. A Falangist named 
Remigio was severely wounded during one of the 
last battles of the Civil War, in a remote section of 
Extremadura. He was nursed back to health by some 
shepherds, and remained with them for many years. 

One day Remigio decided to abandon his hermit’s 
life and return to the world. He had to walk thirty 
kilometers, then he got a lift in a truck, and finally 
a rickety train brought him to Madrid. There he was 
joyfully received by his old comrades who had long 
given him up for dead. 

Once the first surprise was over they started to 
bring him up to date on political matters. After 
Remigio had become accustomed to the astounding 
news of Hitler’s death and the Caudillo’s alliance 
with American “plutocracy,” he was told of more 
recent developments. 

“They have just arrested Francisco Herrera Oria, 
brother of the Bishop of Malaga; 

“A son of the Baron de Satruistegui has been 
thrown into prison in San Sebastian, and in Madrid 
another well-known Catholic, Sr. Menchaca Careaga, 
has joined Dionisio Ridruejo in the prison of Cara- 
banchel.” 

Remigio couldn’t stand it any longer. Rubbing his 
eyes, he interrupted, saying: 

“But who is running things here? The reds again?” 

* * # 

This, dear reader, gives an idea of the paradoxical 
spectacle of the Spain of today. The latest arrests 
to have shaken Madrid political circles carry the 
paradox to its greatest extremes. Of course if Re- 
migio had not interrupted his informants he would 
also have heard that members of the leftist opposition, 
such as Lopez Aparicio, had been arrested, and that 
aristocrats, devoted Catholics and democrats alike 
were all accused of innumerable confabulations with 
“communism and anarchism.” 

An interpretation of the significance of these ar- 
rests would be premature, however many political 
circles in Madrid believe that “Opus Dei’ played a 
very prominent role in instigating this police action 
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in an attempt to cast a blow simultaneously at the 
more moderate Christian Democrats and at the more 
leftist Catholic groups to which Sr. Menchaca Ca- 
reaga (who, furthermore, is a friend of Ridruejo) is 
said to belong. It has also been said that the govern- 
ment planned these arrests as a warning to Msgr. 
Herrera, Bishop of Malaga, Msgr. Reigada, Bishop 
of Cérdoba, and other members of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

However I repeat that in my opinion it is still too 
early to arrive at a conclusion as to the real sig- 
nificance of these moves. But there can be no doubt 
that this “iron hand” policy is beginning to create an 
abyss between the government and some very exten- 
sive political sectors and sectors of opinion which, 
though they had for some time been revealing a cer- 
tain discrepancy from the regime, had not yet passed 
over into an openly combative opposition. 

This governmental harrassment of so-called 
“liberal” and “imprudent” ecclesiastical circles could 
well mark the beginning of a political schism among 
Spanish Catholics. 


Catholic technical training institutions 
As though these authoritarian activities were not 
enough, the government has recently seen fit to pub- 
licize the contents of the “Law of Technical Train- 
ing,” which has aroused old feelings about private 
(religious) technical education. By virtue of this law, 
which is now being studied by the Cortes, the privi- 
lege of granting degrees to industrial engineers, which 
had been held by the I.C.A.I. (Catholic Industrial 
Institute) since 1950, will now be extended to pri- 
vate (i.e. religious) educational centers for granting 
degrees in any type of technical specialization. So 
now we will even have architects who have been 
trained not only by the traditional Jesuit fathers but 
also by the technological colleges of “Opus Dei.” 
Naturally this bill has caused a great commotion. 
Engineers and students consider their rights to be 
threatened by this new competition and they have 
waged a campaign against the bill which has even 
reached the press, though in a very oblique form. 


Where are the economic plans? 

To date nothing has been seen of the famous eco- 
nomic plans announced by Sr. Gual Villalbi in his 
speech delivered to a group of industrialists and fi- 
nanciers in Barcelona in March. Nothing, that is, un- 
less the legalization of price increases (the latest has 
been the telephone rates) or the devaluation of the 
peseta could be called a “plan.” Nor does Sr. Planell 
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(Minister of Industry) or Sr. Suances (Director of 
the Instituto Nacional de Industria) have any plan, 
no matter how much they talk of the atomic energy 
centers to be opened in four or five years. 

The group that does have a plan, however, is the 
extreme right-wing Catholic team which now con- 
trols the reins of government. This plan appears to 
be subject to the possibilities of a future common 
European market, an objective which has the benefit 
of all the sympathy and support of the Vatican. And 
we are not referring merely to economic plans, but 
also to diplomatic ones. Three months ago we called 
attention to the fact that the new Spanish government 
constituted a triumph of Vatican diplomacy. All sub- 
sequent developments seem to confirm this. 

The allegiances within the Palacio de Santa Cruz 
(Spanish Foreign Office) that seem almost passionate 
at times lead to not a few thorny problems and com- 
plicated contradictions. There not everyone is in 
agreement. The passionate friendship of some for the 
Catholic governors of some other European countries 
is a Case in point. 

These days both the Germanophiles and the tra- 
ditionalist Catholics are amazed by what they call 
the energy of Chancellor Adenauer, that is by his ef- 
forts to prevent a partial disarmament agreement 
between the United States and Russia, while at the 
same time he claims Germany’s right to have atomic 
arms. Although it is not generally prudent to give 
names of diplomats, it can be said that Sr. Fernandez 
Armesto (former press attaché in Washington, now 
in Bonn) represents this tendency. On the other 
hand there are those who regard all of President 
Eisenhower's efforts toward world peace with ap- 
proval. 

In official and semi-official circles nostalgia for 
the times of the Axis plays as important a role in 
German relations as do the present traditional Catho- 
lic or so-called “‘Social-Christian” elements. But as 
far as the man in the street is concerned, only very 
rarely is any enthusiasm for Germany to be noted. 
America, pro and con 
The situation is very different with regard to the 
United States. The man in the street has no preju- 
dice against America. It even has a certain kind of 
popular prestige. There are other examples, but it 
suffices in this connection to mention the enthusiastic 
reception being given to Ambassador Claude G. 
Bowers’ book, My Mission to Spain, which is being 
secretly circulated in its French edition. This edition 
has had more success in sneaking through the in- 
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quisitorial barriers of the regime than has the Span- 
ish edition. 

However we would be completely lacking in sin- 
cerity if we failed to admit that this basic sympathy 
towards the United States has suffered a considerable 
decline since 1953, that is since the signing of the 
defense treaties with the Franco Government and 
the successive installation of bases on the peninsula. 

Furthermore, public opinion invariably exagger- 
ates the reports of incidents which, traveling from 
mouth to mouth, assume gigantic proportions, and 
Americans are blamed for the shortages of living 
quarters or even restaurants, a tendency which is 
more prevalent in the area around Cadiz. It is true 
that great blame for the popular dislike is due the pre- 
cocious young Spaniards, more American than the 
Americans, who act as though they thought they 
had been born in Arkansas or Michigan and who go 
to the cafeterias and ask for strange dishes in a 
weird kind of pidgin English, who have no idea 
what a “cana” of Tio Pepe sherry is but who in- 
stead sip grenadine-tinted sodas through straws. 
None of this seems important but it is important 
to the average Spaniard, who is elemental in his re- 
actions and feelings. 

But if we leave this popular atmosphere to pene- 
trate once again that most subtle and slippery one 
of diplomacy, here too we find criticisms of Ameri- 
ca. In what connection? The Formosa riots, no less. 
I have even heard a high official of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs remark that this should serve as a 
warning to the United States, because the presence 
of foreign troops, even though it is a sign of friend- 
ship, invariably leads to demonstrations of hostility. 
In brief, my commentator remarked, the incident in 
the Far East should be grounds for considerable 
thought about America’s policy in other countries, 
though he did not say what countries he had in mind. 
Two days later an article appearing in the daily 
newspaper Ya, signed by “B.M.” (Bartolomé Mosta- 
za, whose articles came at the time of Martin Ar- 
tajo to be considered faithful interpretations of of- 
ficial views), referred to “the ingratitude of the 
masses,” “the lack of consideration of the soldiery” 
and the need to “know how to treat each people 
according to their own psychology.” 

The significance of this occurrence should be 
stressed because up to now attitudes critical of the 
United States have been rarely noted. Furthermore, 
a position which has displeased many political sec- 
tors (among them the old line Falangists) has been 
the change in Spain’s policy with respect to Egypt, 
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a country which only recently was the recipient of 
the smiles and praises that today are directed to- 
wards King Saud of Arabia. It is now known that 
this change came as a result of the interview held 
last summer in London between the then Foreign 
Minister Martin Artajo and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles. 


European problems 

To return to European problems, which are of great 
concern to Spanish foreign policy today, it is not pos- 
sible to overlook the place occupied among them by 
France. In Madrid dreams are cherished of a moder- 
ate France under the influence of the Vatican, which 
would complete long cherished projects in the Euro- 
pean and Mediterranean areas. 

During the past weeks talks have been held in 
Madrid, and seemingly in Paris too, with authori- 
tative personalities of the French ultra-right. It is 
known that official Spanish policy has obtained a 
greater resonance in certain sectors of the French 
press. I have been informed by various “usually well- 
informed sources,” as the columnists like to say, that 
“Opus Dei” has acquired a large interest in one of 
the biggest circulation (about 1,200,000) French 
picture magazines. Also it is well known that the ties 
between the extreme rightist French newspaper Au- 
rore and Madrid are strengthening all the time. 

In brief, for the Madrid foreign policy makers 
these relations with the French rightists are not only 
a matter of preparing the terrain for future develop- 
ments, but also of putting pressure on old Francoist 
aspirations, first and foremost that of putting pres- 
sure on the Spanish refugees residing in France. A 
recent Spanish maneuver which led to the cancella- 
tions of the broadcasts in France by an exiled Span- 
ish priest are but one more example of the obses- 
sive and vindictive complex about the Spanish exiles 
that is maintained and nourished in the offices of 
the Palacio de Santa Cruz. 


The comedy of internal politics 

Along with these secret developments in foreign poli- 
cy a new development in the comedy of internal 
policy is being prepared under the all too familiar 
title of “Institutional laws.” This time it is a matter 
of a law relating to the organization of the minis- 
terial cabinet which includes the novelty, which is 
no longer a novelty, of creating a president of the 
cabinet who may act in that capacity only when 
the Chief of State permits him to: an “‘institutional- 
ized” Sr. Carrero Blanco. The so-called “traditional- 
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ist” or ultra-rightist sector seems to be behind this 
move. 

It now appears that the former pro-Falangist “In- 
stitutional laws” that caused so many headaches in 
January were demolished largely through the efforts 
of Sr. Antonio Iturmendi, Minister of Justice, who 
described the bill as “totalitarian” in a confidential 
report, and compared it to the constitution of Yugo- 
slavia. But now the new “institutional law”, which 
seems likely to be approved shortly by the Cortes, 
does not appear to be much more liberal. Perhaps 
for this reason, and for others as well, Sr. Elorriaga, 
who last year was transferred from prison to being 
the factotum of the commission designated to formu- 
late the new institutional laws, now wages a cam- 
paign of opposition to the new “law” from the Fa- 
langist newspaper La Hora, arousing the furies of 
many conservatives who had not thought that the 
Falange could be so irritating. 

As a matter of fact, many of the Falangists who 
have been removed from office this year are now 
trying to entrench themselves in the syndical organi- 
zation, which, by taking advantage of the absence 
of political parties, could well succeed in channeliz- 
ing the wide currents of popular discontent, espe- 
cially in economic matters. Only today there is talk 
of a move on the part of the labor syndicates to re- 
quest the regime for collective labor contracts. The 
Falangists-seem to be trying to formulate a platform 
of popular grievances to use when the syndical elec- 
tions take place in October (primary elections). 
Basically, the ultra-rightist and militaristic team that 
controls the government at this time could not ask 
for a less dangerous opposition. 

However, reality is awakening them from their 
complacent dreams. The recent arrests are a symp- 
tom of a situation which is becoming daily more 
aggravated under a superficial aspect of immobility. 

Remigio’s confused outcry, “Who is running things 
here?” acquires a profound significance now that the 
most important groups that participated in the up- 
rising of 1936 and in the enjoyment of power in the 
ensuing years, today see themselves shoved into the 
opposition. 

When Gonzalez-Bravo imprisoned both “Union- 
ists’ and ‘‘Progressivists,” exiled Montpensier and 
arrested Serrano he had his hand on the switch that 
turned on the storm of ’68. 

History never repeats itself, but both rulers and 
ruled have much to learn from it. 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, June 1957 
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A POINT OF AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN SPANIARDS OF THE INTERIOR 
AND SPANIARDS IN EXILE 


In March the Spanish political and syndical organizations in exile received a document from 
recently created opposition organizations within Spain. 


Representatives of all the political parties in exile, with the exception of the com- 
munist party, met and formulated a unanimous answer to this document. We hereby quote 
the following essential paragraphs from their answer: 


"Each organization retaining its own ideological, republican convictions, 
all are in agreement in a political position favoring the creation, after 
the disappearance of the present regime, of a transitional period without 
governmental definition which, first returning the civil liberties of the 
Spanish people, would then prepare an electoral consultation with the 
country so that the Spaniards can freely and with maximum guarantees 
decide on the definitive form of government of the Spanish State." 


"'The document submitted to our consideration presents three basic 
hypotheses, each of which is accompanied by a brief commentary elabo- 
rating the point of view of the proposers. We, in turn, consider it to be 
our duty to submit our thoughts, though briefly, in relation to each of 
these three hypotheses. 


"One of them, the second in the document, suggests that ‘the form 
of government which is to succeed the fall of the present regime will 
be implanted without prior or subsequent consultation with the country.’ 


‘We would not acquiesce to such a hypothesis, nor would we im- 
plicate ourselves or involve ourselves in its implementation. 


"Another of the three hypotheses, the third in the document, says 
that ‘although imposed in fact, the form of government would be legiti- 
mized by consultation with the country.’ 


"Neither could we acquiesce to this hypothesis nor would we impli- 
cate ourselves or involve ourselves in its implementation." 


"There remains the other hypothesis, the first in the document, which 
states: ‘The form of government will be selected by the Spanish people’. 


"The commentary accompanying this first hypothesis of the oppo- 
sition groups of the interior affirms that ‘It is agreed that this solution 
would be the most appropriate for obtaining the greatest popular sup- 
port and for avoiding future attacks and opposition’."' 


The answer submitted by the representatives of the exile groups supports this hypothesis, 
and it is accompanied by a reasoned and objective analysis of this preference. Unfortun- 
ately the length of both documents prevents us from including them in their entirety. 
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late news 


CONFIDENTIAL DOCUMENT 
Le Monde, Paris, June 7: It is 
inevitable to relate the arrests tak- 
ing place in Spain these days with 
a “confidential” document entitled 
“Report 15” which has been circu- 
lating clandestinely for some time. 
A large sector of opinion attributes 
this document to Opus Dei, the po- 
litical-religious organization which, 
as is well known, aspires to the 
establishment of an authoritarian 
monarchy and some of whose mem- 
bers have obtained high positions 
in the new government and admin- 
istration since Franco’s ministerial 
reorganization. 

It is not known exactly where 
the document originated, but it may 
well come from the police. It de- 
scribes, not without errors, the prin- 
cipal groups and splinter groups of 
the opposition to General Franco 
and it can be noted that the only 
persons to be respected in this re- 
port are the members of Opus Dei, 
the Army, and high ranking Falang- 
ists. 

The report describes the differ- 
ent opposition groups in terms of 
four ideological categories: commu- 
nists, socialists, syndicalists (of Fa- 
langist origin) and “liberals,” in- 
cluding Republicans, Christian 
Democrats and some monarchists. 
Most of those recently arrested were 
of this last category. 


FRANCO GOVERNMENT 
TURNED DOWN BY U.N.E.C. 


At the Seventh Annual Conference 
of the United Nations Economic 
Council for Latin America held re- 
cently at La Paz, Bolivia, the Franco 
government failed in its attempts to 
be made a member of the organi- 
zation. 

A last minute resolution was made 
proposing Spain’s admission to the 
Commission because of her historic 
ties and economic relations with La- 
tin America. The resolution was 
submitted by the representatives of 
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Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, El Sal- 
valor, Honduras, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Venezuela, Ecuador, the 
Dominican Republic and Cuba. The 
proposal stated that Spain had in- 
dicated “interest”. in being made a 
member. 

The resolution aroused a strong 
opposition on the part of the dele- 
gates of Mexico and Uruguay and 
was discarded. The Mexican dele- 
gate, Sr. Torres Gaitan, decidedly 
opposed the proposal on_ the 
grounds of the regional nature of 
the Commission, pointing out. that 
if other European countries such as 
France, Holland and Great Britain 
were members it was because of their 
possession of territories in Latin 
America. 

Sr. Gaitan added that the admis- 
sion of Spain would create a pre- 
cedent which might be invoked by 
other countries of Europe and Asia. 


UNREST AMONG 
CATHOLICS 


La Tribune des Nations, Paris, May 
24: Reports from the North of 
Spain indicate a profound dissatis- 
faction. among the most diverse 
groups, especially among the youth 
from every type of background. It 
appears that the lower clergy are 
not unsympathetic to this discon- 
tent. In an important Basque city 
a priest is said to have instructed 
some young people who were hold- 
ing meetings in the Church: “From 
now on it will be necessary to meet 
outside of the Church, because now 
we are too numerous and this could 
end badly.” 








MASS EMIGRATIONS 


In a speech delivered to the As- 
sembly of Farmers in Madrid last 
month, General Franco declared 
that the Assembly signified “an 
awakening of the Spanish country- 
side” and that “the Spanish peas- 
ants and agriculture make up more 
than half of the nation. We must 
raise the Spanish countryside out 
of the routine and poverty into 
which it has fallen.” 

It would seem that urgent reme- 
dies should be applied to these evils, 
but the only remedies that we know 


of are the mass €émigrations of 
peasants. 

On May 12, 200 families from 
various Spanish rural areas left. for 
Canada; another group of 200 la- 
borers of Tudela left for France 
on the 15th of May; shortly there- 
after 400 farmers left for Australia. 

It would appear that mass emi- 
gration is the only remedy for the 
poverty of the Spanish farmer. 


MOSCOW INVITES MADRID 


The Soviet government has invited 
the Spanish government to send 
four qualified representatives of the 
Prado Museum and some painters 
to make a visit on the occasion of 
the 275th anniversary of Murillo’s 
death. Prior to this invitation Mos- 
cow had also extended an invitation 
to. the Franco government to send 
the Real Madrid football team to 
compete with the Dinamo team of 
Moscow. 

It has also been said that Rus- 
sia has proposed that Spain permit 
Soviet ships to make. use of ports 
in the Canary Islands for provision- 
ing and refueling purposes. 


DON QUIJOTE 
FILM CANCELLED 


The Institute of Studies of La Man- 
cha has directed an open letter to 
the Ministry of Information and 
Tourism, requesting that the plan 
to produce a film based on Cer- 
vantes’ immortal work be suspend- 
ed. 

The producer, Michael Todd, 
had planned to make:a film on Don 
Quijote, using the actors Fernandel 
and: Cantinflas, but the above men- 
tioned Institution opposed the car- 
rying out of his plans. 

In a second letter, published in 
the Spanish press, the Institute 
stated: “Without detriment to the 
respect and admiration for the two 
artists and for the freedom of ar- 
tistic creation in cinematography,. 
this organization believes that the 
producer has not penetrated into 
the true significance of the Spanish 
humor contained in the genial crea- 
tion of Cervantes, nor in the pro- 
found human understanding and 
philosophy of the work.” 















































































































THE IBERICA SURVEY 






OF OPINIONS CONCERNING SPAIN’S POLITICAL FUTURE 
ANSWERS FROM “ACCION DEMOCRATICA IBERICA” 


Q. How do you conceive of Spain’s future? Politically, 
civically and economically. 


A. Spain’s future appears bright to us. Thanks to the 
tragic Francoist tyranny, the inestimable value of free- 
dom will be more consciously appreciated in the fu- 
ture and we will all make the greatest efforts to pre- 
serve it at all costs. 

To our way of thinking the political, civic and eco- 
nomic are all concomitants of a desirable social well- 
being, so we will answer this question by explaining our 
concept of “Socialization of Capitalism.” 


Given the geographical situation and present circum- 
stances in our country, plus the lesson of the Soviet 
bloc and Yugoslavia, a socialization of the means of 
production and of foreign exchange would be the equiv- 
alent of a socialization of the general poverty reign- 
ing in Spain, and it would be tantamount to political 
suicide. But on the other hand a perpetuation of the 
present inefficient Spanish capitalism would prevent 
democratic development and the enjoyment of freedom. 


So in order to make up quickly for time lost in the 
historic-economic development of our country, we pro- 
pose the implementation of our syncretic concept, 
which however does not mean that we propose to make 
capitalists out of all Spaniards, nor would that be 
possible. 

The National Income or sum total of goods and 
services produced in a given country during a year is 
made up, basically, of wages and profits, and social 
justice depends on the extent to which the redistribution 
of the National Income approximates the natural con- 
cept of fairness, supposing the minimum or vital needs 
to be satisfied. This means that in view of the extreme 
distance between rich and poor in Spain economic de- 
velopment would be impossible. “Socialization of Capi- 
tal” would represent an attempt to generalize capi- 
talism by equitably distributing the income from the 
national capital of Spain among all Spaniards. This 
would be done by a stabilization of prices and wages, 
and by the participation of all citizens in the successive 
increases of the national income as a whole, as we 
believe that only if each head of a family receives a 
living wage or income will each Spaniard be in a po- 
sition to vote freely. 
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Q. What would be your program for the implemen- 
tation of a program of national reconstruction? 


A. Spain cannot socially emancipate herself by imi- 
tating the forms of government or social structures of 
others. Her peculiar national character must be taken 
into consideration as well as her meager democratic 
experience, and, above all, the Civil War. That is why 
we propose original formulas that are suitable to the 
special case of Spain. 

Politically, in view of the anachronistic and ineffi- 
cient centralism and regionalist particularism, we rec- 
ommend a system of regional and municipal interde- 
pendence, with a National Government to be exercised 
by a National Council of regional governors, with no 
parliament. These regional governors, as well as muni- 
cipal authorities, would be elected by universal suffrage 
but in graduated elections so as to avoid general elec- 
tions which might risk precipitating the country into 
another Civil War, and as a means of permitting na- 
tional harmony to reign in the government and street. 


Instead of the illegal militaristic predominance on 
the one hand or of extreme anti-militarism on the 
other, there would be a permanent civico-military sym- 
biosis, legally established and regulated, which would 
prevent more pronunciamientos (military coups) and 
would guarantee the democratic consolidation and de- 
velopment of the country. The armed forces would 
form a Council of State with authority to veto any 
governmental measure that might disturb public order 
or matters of a military or international nature; they 
would also guarantee the democratic development of 
the country. All differences between the civilian and 
military powers would be resolved by the Supreme 
Tribunal. 

We wish to stress the fact that our aim is to make 
agreements with the institutions, but not with the per- 
sons who rebelled on July 18, 1936, under the fascist 
insignia. 

As opposed to either the single party system or the 
proliferation of political parties, we suggest that it 
would be suitable to channel the social development 
on a basis of three national parties (conservative, lib- 
eral and labor); and as opposed to the system of a 
directed press or of unrestricted freedom of the press, 
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which gives the press privileges to the rich, we pro- 
pose that a Public Press Service be founded which 
would make equal space in all newspapers available 
to each of the three political parties, so that the 
Spaniard would be unilaterally informed on all poli- 
tical matters. 


Economically, Spain must increase her material de- 
velopment and her meager productivity and achieve 
social justice by means of a fair distribution of the na- 
tional income. For this a compulsory National Savings 
Fund should be established. 

Private re-investment in Spain is hardly sufficient 
to replace the ‘cost of depreciation in the means of 
production. That is why the State must invest large 
amounts of capital in order to stimulate economic de- 
velopment. This state investment is really no more than 
a compulsory savings investment system, which, were it 
properly organized, would afford us a solution to all 
our social problems. Therefore we propose the fol- 
lowing: 

a) The establishment of a Service of National Sav- 
ings, to be based on one single raise in every type of 
private wage and salary, and the imposition of an in- 
come tax based on 17% of the national income. 


b) That the collection of the National Savings Fund 
be centralized in the Bank of Spain and that the ad- 
ministration and investment of this fund be in its 


charge, in conformity with the plan of economic de- 
velopment. 


c) That the Bank of Spain itself issue Bonds of Par- 
ticipation, based on the National Savings Fund, with 
a fixed accumulative annual interest rate of 10% of 
their nominal value, and that these bonds be delivered 
to every head of a family, regardless of other sources 
of income of his family. In this way all further wage 
increases, and, finally, price increases, will be unneces- 
sary, and the greatest individual welfare will depend 
on the successive increases in the National Income. Pri- 
vate property will not be tampered with. The State will 
integrate its present and future investments (such as 
the Instituto Nacional de Industria, banks, etc.) into 
the National Savings Fund, and will always transfer 
its securities which it may hold in any type of enter- 
prise, at a fair price, to private initiative, when so re- 
quested. 

d) There should also be founded a Popular Credit 
Service to ward off any deflationary danger, and to 
stimulate the consumption of present or future 
products. 


e) Until a perfect competitive economy has been 
achieved, which would regulate prices naturally, and 
in order to avoid speculation in the articles of basic 
general consumption, which is so injurious to the gen- 
eral welfare, the State would found a National Dis- 
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tributing Company, made up 50% of private and 
50% of State capital, whose administration would be 
in the hands of administrators selected by the private 
share-holders. Its activities would consist in the planned 
purchase and sale of all articles of basic general con- 
sumption on a national scale and in competition with 
traditional commerce, and with the financial support 
of the National Savings Fund. 

The nominal decrease in purchasing power resulting 
from the National Savings Fund would be compen- 
sated for by the stabilization of prices, by the Popular 
Credit Services, and by the real increase from the grow- 
ing additional income from the Participation Bonds. 

And, finally, we admit the helpfulness of foreign 
aid for the economic rehabilitation of Spain, but first 
we must demonstrate our will to economic recovery 


and to solvency as borrowers in order to merit such 
foreign aid. 


Questions: 

1. In what way does the party to which you belong 
aspire to govern Spain? 

A. Properly speaking, the A.D.I. is not a political party. 
All that it is trying to do is to contribute to the for- 
mation of a majority opinion which would permit 
Spain to live better, both politically and materially. 


2. How do you believe it to be possible to obtain the 
cooperation of the rest of the Spaniards? 

A. We know from experience how difficult it would 
be to reconcile the political mentality of the Spaniards, 
but on the other hand we believe that in view of the 
common political and economic interests of all Span- 
iards, a program such as that outlined by the A.D.I. 
would create a majority opinion. And in view of the 
general discontent of all Spain, such a majority opinion 
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would facilitate the negotiation, with the armed forces, 
who share this discontent, of the act of strong pres- 
sure which will have to be exerted on General Franco 
to bring about his resignation in favor of a military 
Council of State. This Council, formed, as we have 
said previously, by the military, would organize re- 
gional elections, for governors and municipal authori- 
ties, at three month intervals for each region, and 
would duly lead to the establishment of a regime of 
democracy and freedom. 

Economic reconstruction would also be initiated by 
the provisional military power on the bases previously 
defined. 


3. What research or work has the group or party to 
which you belong achieved during the past years? 
A. Those related to the replies that we have offered 
to this survey. 


4. What form of government do you prefer for Spain, 
and how do you anticipate and conceive that a suffi- 
cient majority of Spaniards can support it, without its 
having to be imposed by the use of force? 


A. In contrast to any restoration, whether monarchist 
or republican, we prefer a regime without constitution 
or previous doctrinal definition, neutral, which would 
avoid. the division of the country and facilitate, by 
avoiding the danger presented by the question of re- 
gime, the peaceful coexistence of all Spaniards. 


5. How do you conceive of international relations at 








this time? 


A. The A.D.I. considers a fraternal understanding with 
Portugal to be an urgent requirement, without, of 
course, limiting the sovereignty of both peninsular 
countries. This understanding could begin with a re- 
cognition of double nationality for Portuguese and 
Spaniards, and could lead to economic agreements, 
such as customs agreements, Iberian banks for the 
stimulation of commerce and industry, etc. 

Spain should also offer unlimited collaboration to 
the Ibero-American countries, join the European mu- 
tual cooperation agreements, and join, on an equal 
footing, the western bloc which defends freedom. Spain 
should also propose to the United States and the other 
free countries the creation of a “Savings Fund for 
Freedom” which would promote the emancipation of 
under-developed countries, maintain the prosperity of 
the more developed ones, and, by means of peaceful 
competition, eliminate the anti-democratic regimes that 
are subjected to the U.S.S.R., and, in any case, those 
existing outside of the iron curtain. 

The Savings Fund for Freedom could function simi- 
larly to that proposed for Spain. 

But we wish to emphasize the fact that by achieving 
the association of Spain and Portugal we would be 
offering to Europe and to the world in general the 
best possible way of overcoming communism and reaf- 
firming freedom. Madrid, May, 1957 





who also believe in Freedom."* 





Help the Spanish Students 


IBERICA wishes to thank the many friends who have responded so generously to the ap- 
peal sent to them by Salvador de Madariaga and Norman Thomas, Honorary Chairmen 
of IBERICA, for funds to be sent to Spain to be used to help the Spanish students who 
have been imprisoned, fined or otherwise penalized as a result of the student demonstra- 


tions occurring in Barcelona and other Spanish universities earlier this year. 


We hope that many more American subscribers and readers of IBERICA will send 
in their contributions, thereby showing "that these courageous students who have risked 


everything in the name of freedom have not been completely abandoned by Americans, 


Send your contributions to IBERICA. Make checks out to 
IBERICA STUDENT FUND 


* (From appeal sent by Salvador de Madariaga and Norman Thomas) 
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